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lever of the first order, the anterior extremity of which projects from 
the mouth ; the posterior extremity within the mouth being acted upon 
by the protrusors, and the fulcrum constituted by the palato-glossi 
muscles (see diagram No. 4). 

3rd. The Genio-hyo-glossi muscles are disposed relatively to one 
another at a very acute angle, salient forwards, and therefore taken 
separately they act upon the tongue in protrusion, not in the direction 
of its axis, but at an acute angle with it, carrying it to the opposite 
side; but acting conjointly, and with equal force, they are mutually 
corrective of one another, and carry the tongue directly forwards. 

And, 4th. As a necessary consequence, when the protrusor muscle 
of one side is paralyzed, the other, acting without correction, will pro- 
trude the tongue towards the side of paralysis. 



XX. — Catalogue of 101 Drawings op Architectural Antiquities, 

FEOM ORIGINAL SKETCHES, PRESENTED TO THE LlBBART OF THE EoTAL 

Irish Academy. By George V. Du Noyer, M.R.I.A., &c, District 
Surveyor, Geological Survey of Ireland, to form Vol. IX. of a 
similar donation. 

[Read November 11, 1867.] 

Mellifont Abbey, Co. Louth. 

No. 1 . View, looking N. N. "W., of the choir of the great church. 
This building has been erroneously regarded by recent writers as " the 
great church of Mellifont Abbey," and surprise is expressed that it could 
have contained the eleven high altars recorded to have been within it. 
To any careful observer, it is evident that the building in question is 
merely a choir of what may have been a church of noble proportions, 
possibly of forty feet in width, and twice or more that in length. 

No. 2. Plan of the choir of the great church. From this it is evi- 
dent that the so-called " doorway" is in reality the choir arch ; its 
recessed pilasters being all on the interior face of the wall, the external 
portion being flat — a style of architecture unknown in the construction 
of church doorways. 

The remarkable narrowness of this choir arch is no doubt the re- 
sult of careful design, with a view to render the choir as sacred as 
possible, and allow but a glimpse from the body of the church into that 
more sacred portion of it, which glittered with stained glass, gold, and 
fresco painting.* 

No. 3. Choir arch. 

No. 4. Window in south wall of the choir. 

No. 5. Quaint figure of an animal carved in high relief on the key- 
stone of the outer arch. East window, from the same. 

No. 6. Pilasters, N. "W. angle of the choir. 

* See " Wilde's Beauties of the Bovne and Blackwater." 2nd edition. 
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No. 7. Pilasters, interior of the choir. 

No. 8. Pilasters, interior of the choir. 

No. 9. Base of pilasters, angle of choir. 

No. 10. Base of angle pilasters, N. window, choir. 

No. 11. Base and capital of angle pilaster, south window, choir. 

Prom the peculiar grace of form, and deep under-cutting of the 
foliated capitals of the pilasters supporting the groined roof of the 
building I am illustrating, as well as from the presence of a broad flat 
rib running down the external face of each of the pilasters and their 
bases, as well as along the upper margin of the abacus of the capitals, it 
is evident that this work is not older than the beginning of the 13th 
century. Bloxham, and all writers on English Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture, direct especial attention to this marked feature, as being one which 
is of the utmost value in determining the approximate age of a building ; 
and it is a surer guide in this respect, than even the form of the associ- 
ated arch, as we shaE see presently when describing the octagonal build- 
ing called " the Baptistry," and which is one of the most interesting of 
the ruins at Mellifont. 

No. 12. Plan of the octagonal building erroneously called "The Bap- 
tistry," S.W. of, and close to the choir. Itis absurd to suppose that an 
abbey should be possessed of a building the use of which was prohibited 
to the monks. We have here undoubtedly the chapter house of the com- 
munity, with an apartment over it, as at Wells cathedral, and else- 
where in England. It is perhaps worthy of note, that when the masonry 
reached to the height of a few feet above the crown of the semicircular 
arches on which the upper floor of the building stood, the architect ap- 
pears to have checked the accuracy of his work by laying an octagonal 
frame of timber over the arches, and to have enclosed it in the masonry ; 
where the building is broken through, on the south side, the presence of 
this massive frame work is indicated by a square hollow in the thick- 
ness of the wall. This is at least the most apparent explanation for the 
existence of this singular square horizontal tube in the thickness of the 
walls over the semicircular arches. It may, however, be an horizontal 
flue for warming the groined floor over the arches, and was connected 
with some fireplace in that portion of the building now destroyed. 

"What yet remains of this octagonal building shows that it was open 
to the air at its basement, but groined with stone : the upper story 
thus formed having been lighted by a large aperture in each side of the 
octagon. Access to this floor must have been by a passage from the 
main buildings on the southern side of the octagon, every trace of which 
is now gone. Traces of blue and vermilion may yet be seen on the capitals. 

No. 13. Plan of the abutment and arches at the base of the octago- 
nal building. 

No. 14. Cap of pilasters at the basement of the octagonal building. 

Nos. 15-17. Cap of pilaster from the same. 

No. 18. Base of pilaster. „ 

It is worthy of note that the style and character of the caps of 
the pilasters from this building are precisely those of the caps of 
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the pilasters from the interior of the choir of the great church of the 
associated abbey, though the arches are semicircular; while those 
of the choir are acutely pointed ; the same narrow flat rib (Fig. 11) 
runs down the outside of the pilasters of the octagonal structure, and 
is prolonged into their bases, and the same effect of light and shade in 
the decorations of the capitals of the pilasters in both buildings is 
frequently produced, by drilling holes into the stone ; the mere form of 
the arch is, therefore, no indication of comparative age, as some recent 
writers on this building would have us suppose. The semicircular 
arch has been selected in the construction of the octagonal building, 
simply to keep the structure to the required lowness of height ; while 
the architect may possibly have supposed that this form of the arch was 
stronger or more effective than that acutely pointed. Be that as it 
may, the decorations of the caps of the pilasters, both externally and 
internally, with the occurrence of the flat rib on the columns, proves 
to a demonstration that the octagonal building at Mellifont is of the 
same age as the choir of the great church of the same establishment. 

Nos. 19-21. Caps of pilasters, groining of the octagonal building. 

No. 22. View of the northern gateway tower of the abbey. 

No. 23. Plan of the same. 

No. 24. Tomb slab with foliated cross, from the graveyard of St. 
Bernard's chapel. 

Ardsallagh Old Church, Navan. 

No. 25. Arches at basement of the octagonal building at Mellifont, 
and choir arch, Ardsallagh old church, Navan, for comparison. 

No. 26. Capital of pilasters, choir of the great church, Mellifont, 
and capital of pilasters, choir arch Ardsallagh old church, Navan, for com- 
parison. 

To any one who has studied the salient points of construction and 
decoration in ecclesiastical architecture, the similarity of design and 
skill evinced in these two capitals of engaged columns is sufficiently 
striking to assure us that they are the work of the same school, and 
the same century. The ancient parish church of Ardsallagh or Ard- 
Saileach (the height of the swallows) is of two ages. The choir, includ- 
ing the arch, is of the 13th century, as is evinced by its semicircular 
form, its segmental and deeply undercut mouldings, with the narrow 
flat band running down their external surfaces, and that of the pilasters 
at its sides, the smallness and careful dressing of the stones forming it, 
and the casings of the windows in the N. and S. walls of the choirs, as 
well as the oblique peepholes which pierce the walls of the choir arch 
and east wall of the choir itself. Nor should we overlook the fact that 
the "dog's tooth" moulding is present on the capitals of the choir-arch 
pilasters, and the same ornament forms a marked feature in the 
decoration of the windows in the choir of the Abbey church at Melli- 
font. 

B. L A. PEOC. VOL. X. 
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As an example of the exuberant fancy of the sculptors of the 13th 
century, I may mention that, at the springing of the choir arch mould- 
ings, south side, we see a clever representation of the celebration 
of the Last Supper, our Lord being the central figure, and represented 
as holding up a knife in his right hand, in the act of cutting the bread, 
•while the figure on his right is about to take up the cup of wine from 
the table which extends in front of the three figures. The correspond- 
ing carving represents an otter hunt, and is a most spirited design ; three 
dogs are crowding eagerly over each other, and seize a female otter by 
the head and neck, the animal being in the act of protecting its cub, by 
clasping it tightly to its side by its right paw (that farthest from its 
pursuers), and close to some protecting bullrushes. It is difficult to un- 
derstand what connexion there could be between these two designs, and 
we must therefore attribute this incongruity to the fancy of the 
sculptor. 

No. 27. Plan of the old church of Ardsallagh, Co. Heath. 

No. 28. Cap of pilaster in choir, showing the Otter hunt. 

No. 29. Window in the west gable, which originally lighted the 
apartment or dwelling-place of the resident ecclesiastic* 

Slant Alley, Sj-e., Co. Meath. 

No. 30. View of two rough upright slabs of silurian grit in the grave- 
yard of Slane Abbey, Co. Meath. In the centre of each slab a calcarious 
layer has weathered out down their edges, thus forming a rude groove. 
A recent writer on the antiquities of Slane calls this an ancient grave, and 
asserts that the stones are six feet apart, and states that the rough 
grooves I have described were intended to receive the ends of flat flags, 
to form a kind of roof to the structure. Setting aside the inaccuracy of 
the first statement — for the slabs are only three feet ten inches apart — I 
do not hesitate to say that I believe these rough flags once formed the 
doorway to a large stone beehive-shaped hut, or cloghaun, possibly 
the original house and church of St. Ere, the patron saint of the 
place. Doorways of this rude character are still to be seen in the 
primitive beehive-shaped churches on the Islands of Arran, and on 
Church Island in Lough Currant, Co. Kerry, as figured and described by 
the late Dr. Petrie in his work on the " Eound Towers of Ireland." 
The writer has also figured and described similar remains, as St. 
Kevin's house at Eeafert, Glendalough, St. Gobonet's house or church 
at Ballyvourney, Co. Cork, and St. Bridget's house at Faughart, Co. 
Louth, f One large rough slab belonging to this ancient structure is 
yet to be seen in the interior of the abbey church adjoining, the remain- 



* See paper by the writer in the " Kilkenny Archaeological Journal," vol. v., p. 27 
On some Peculiarities in Ancient and Medieval Irish Ecclesiastical Architectnre. ' ' 

t See preceding volume of these Antiquarian Sketches, Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 
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ing stones having doubtless been used as head- stones on account of 
their recognized antiquity. 

No. 3 1 . Carving in sandstone ; intricate interlaced pattern of pre- 
Anglo-Norman age, possibly 10th or 11th century, from the wall at the 
rere of Mr. Macken's house, Slane, said to have been found in the grave- 
yard of Slane Abbey. 

No. 32. Ground plan of Slane Abbey. 

No. 33. Ground plan of Slane Abbey church. 

No. 34. "West door and window. Tower of ditto. 

No. 35. Shield bearing the royal arms of England, from the ex- 
terior of the south wall of the abbot's apartments, Slane Abbey. 

This carving tends to fix the date of the erection of Slane Abbey 
as it now stands, and for the following reason : The shield is quartered 
— 1st and 4th seme fleur-de-lis; 2nd and 3rd three lions "passant" 
" gardant." "We know from various sources, coins, &c, that Henry IV., 
1399 to 1412, was the last of the English kings who quartered for his 
arms the field " seme" of fleur-de-lis for France ; and this fact taken in 
connexion with the occurrence of the chestnut flower ornament at the 
base of the shield, is well nigh sufficient proof that the building dates 
no further back than the end of the 14th century. If any additional 
evidence for the probable accuracy of this statement was wanting, we 
have it supplied to us in the form and mouldings of the windows and 
doorway in the south wall of the abbey. 

No. 36. "Window, from the south wall of the abbey. 

The broadly foliated termination to the drip moulding of this win- 
dow is very characteristic of the period to which I refer the erection of 
the present building. 

No. 37. Fireplace, from the same abbey. 

No. 38. Large oval opening near the summit of the side aisle wall ; 
abbey church. 

No. 39. The Priest's tomb, from the graveyard of Slane Abbey 
church. The name on this tomb slab is IBtls'NJKEl&N, though a recent 
writer on the antiquities of this district calls it Keewan — an error 
of no great importance, yet one which a writer on antiquities should 
not have made. 

No. 40. Decorated key-stone to an arch, now built up in the gate- 
post to the graveyard of the abbey church. 

No. 41. View of the decoration on the left side of ornamental key- 
stone, gatepost to the graveyard, Slane Abbey church. 

No. 42. View of the right side of same stone. 

A recent writer calls this " a face of a nun," though for no appa- 
rent reason, as the religious establishment with which it is associated 
was occupied by canons regular. Possibly this carving represents a 
female face, though it may be that of a youthful chorister. The high 
foliated ornament over the head is purely architectural, and the decora- 
tions at either side of the head represent grotesque animals with large 
claws and richly foliated tails. 

No. 43. Corbel representing the bust of a bishop, or mitred abbot, 
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now placed in the wall of the national schoolhouse, Slane village. 
The rose ornament on the breast of the figure shows it to be of Tudor 
age, and the coat of arms on the adjoining shield — a saltier engrailed 
with an ermine tail in each point — should aid in determining the family 
name of the ecclesiastic. 

No. 44. Opposite view of the same corbel, showing the head of the 
pastoral staff. 

No. 45. Plan of the small monastery of St. Ere in Slane demesne. 

No. 46. Ornamented key-stone, from the doorway of the same mo- 
nastery. 

A recent writer describes this ornament as a " fleur-de-lis," to which 
it has not the slightest resemblance, it being in fact two Tudor leaves of 
rectangular outline branching from a short stem. 

These, and the foregoing critical remarks, may be by some consi- 
dered as of little importance, yet they correct printed and widely circu- 
lated errors, and show with what materials some of our guide-books 
are decorated. 

No. 47. "Window in west gable, and lighting the loft in the same 
monastery. As is very common in Tudoresque buildings, the semi- 
circular arch is often introduced in juxta-position with the pointed or 
flat arch. 

No. 48. Carving in relief of a St. Catherine, from a stone preserved 
in the same monastery. 

No. 49. View of Fennor Castle, Slane. This building belongs to 
that class of fortified houses which were erected over the eastern coun- 
ties in Ireland during the middle of the 16th to that of the 17th cen- 
tury. A stone in the adjoining graveyard bears the following defective 
inscription, which may possibly record the erection of this structure : — 

* * fie SHilfeengtone (Seiurogt qua feathering * * * 
ilk qttfttm ano 6ni 1 548 . tt 24 nu 9 
JFeatuarii ilia otto 

No. 50. Plan of Fennor Castle. 

No. 51. Niche in the east gable of the same. The acutely pointed 
form of the arch over this recess, the tricusped decoration beneath, the 
broad bead moulding, with external flat, narrow rib, and the angle of 
the niche, being simply chamfered, indicate the work to be of the close 
of the 13th century, or beginning of the 14th. Peepholes in the 
west wall of the choir, and in the west gable, are all features peculiar to 
this period. The west gable is prolonged to receive two bells. The 
most interesting feature in this old church is the masonry at the S. W. 
angle of the nave, of which No. 52 is a sketch. 

No. 52. View of the S. "W. angle of the same old church. It is 
evident that the masonry here is quite different to that of every other 
part of the building ; it is formed of large blocks of gritty sandstone, 
the relics of a much older church. The top stone at the spiinging 
of the roof is most peculiar, being carved into the form of a broad, flat, 
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projecting corbel, curved beneath. This singular ornament is never 
found, except on some of our oldest churches of lime and stone. For 
example, at the Church of the Trinity at Glendalough — a building 
ascribed to the seventh century by Dr. Petrie in his essay on the Bound 
Towers. 

No. 53. Plan of Fennor old church, showing the position of the more 
recent sacristy erected against the south wall of the choir, and covered 
by a lean-to roof of stone. At the N. E." angle of the nave, close to the 
choir arch, a pulpit was erected on the exterior of the wall. 

No. 54. Plan of Castle Dexter, or De Exeter, on the Boyne, opposite 
Beaupark. 

No. 55. View of Baronstown cross, near Slane. North face. 

No. 56. Same. West face. 

No. 57. Same. South face. 

No. 58. Same. East face. 

No. 59. Plan of Gormanstown old church, near Slane. 

No. 60. Anglo-Norman coffin-shaped tomb slab, bearing a foliated 
cross, rising from a plinth of three steps, and the outline of a double- 
edged sword, with large pommel and small cross-guard. Bound the edge 
of the slab is the following singular inscription in the Latin, French, 
and English languages, and in the Anglo-Norman character : — " pater, 
kosteb. p (preud ) charite pur (pour) laemes (l'ame) see (sir) edtvabd 
derce, decesecd (deceased)." 

Tradition, and such history as we possess, attribute the erection of 
the Castle of Dunmore, on the- Boyne, to one of the Darcys; and 
I have little doubt that the tomb, which may date to the end of the 
14th, or beginning of the 15th century, commemorates the death of 
the builder of the castle in question. This slab had lain partially 
buried in the graveyard of Stackallen church, where it had remained 
unnoticed till I exhumed it in the month of June, 1866. 

No. 61. Coffin-shaped tomb slab from the graveyard of Stackallen 
church. While digging up the Darcy tomb, I came upon the slab now 
figured. It is ornamented with a standard cross, rising from a semi- 
circular base, enclosing an ornament like a scallop. The cross partakes 
of the Creek form, ending in eight points. The upper enclosed spaces 
over the cross are filled with a carving in low relief, resembling 
an heraldic rose of many petals ; and the quadrangular space at the 
intersection of the arms of the cross is filled with an ornament resem- 
bling five laurel leaves. The general style of this cross is neither Irish 
nor English. I have seen nothing like it in my rambles over the 
southern half of Ireland, and I believe it to be of foreign design, and, 
possibly, unfinished. 

No. 62. Plan of Dunmoe Castle, on the Boyne. This edifice is rectan- 
gular, with circular towers at each of the remaining angles, in which re- 
spect it resembles some of our 12th and 13th century castles. Its loop- 
holes are, however, too small, and its walls too thin for their height, 
and its flanking towers too insignificant for a building of so early a 
period. A joggled arch over one of the chimneypieces in the upper 
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story shows that it may not be older than the close of the fourteenth 
century. 

No. 63. South doorway of Knockcommon old church, near Duleek, 
county of Meath. 

No. 64. Plan of Dowth old church, county of Meath. 

No. 65. South door of ditto. 

No. 66. North door of ditto. 

No. 67. Small door leading from the north wall of the choir of 
same to the sacristy, which is now totally gone. The two main 
doorways to this church are semicircular-headed, with the angles 
plainly chamfered. That now illustrated is pointed, and its angles 
recessed and rounded — a moulding somewhat characteristic of the 
end of the 14th century. We have here another example of the intro- 
duction of the semicircular with the pointed arch in the same build- 
ing — a fact which is apparently a stumbling-block to some recent 
writers on the antiquities of this district. 

No. 68. Ardcath old church, county of Heath. 

No. 69. South door in nave of Ardcath old church, with small 
window adjoiniug it on the west. The doorway is pointed, with 
the angles chamfered; the window is semicircular -headed, with the 
angles also chamfered. We have here, therefore, another example 
of the combination of the two forms of the arch in a church of 
one period. The date of this building may be late in the 14lh 
century. 

No. 70. Doorway in south wall of chancel of Ardcath old church. 
This, like the small window just alluded to, is semicircular-headed, 
but the angles are untouched. 

No. 71. Window in north wall, and chancel window of the same 
church. 

Duleek, County of Meath. 

No. 72. Ancient cross in the graveyard of Duleek abbey church. 
This small, but beautiful cross of the old Irish type, possibly ninth or 
tenth century, is well worthy of study, and belongs v to the class called 
" Scripture crosses," of which we have such magnificent examples at 
Kells, in the Co. Meath. The west face of this cross is that which I 
have illustrated as being the best preserved and most interesting. 

As usual, the space at the intersection of the arms is occupied by a 
representation of the crucifixion. Over this the figure of a cock beneath 
two seated figures represents the temptation of Peter. Below the cruci- 
fixion is a bas-relief representing the betrayal of our Lord by Judas. 
The device below this I cannot explain ; but that filling up the lowest 
compartment on the shaft is clearly St. Joseph with the Virgin and 
child. 

The most remarkable carvings are those in the small compart- 
ments at either end of the arms of the cross. Each of these is filled 
with a sitting figure— the one on the right holding the short pastoral 
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crook, or cambutta, and the other the crutch-headed staff — two very 
distinct insignia of pastoral rank, and which are frequently carved on 
our decorated standard crosses. Directly in front of each figure is a 
large hall, which is evidently being tossed from one to the other by the 
ends of their respective staves ; and I cannot help hazarding the con- 
jecture, that here we have a representation of some game as practised 
by the clergy or their attendants, which we might call ecclesiastical 
croquet. 

No. 73. Plan of the Abbey church of Duleek, Co. Meath. 

No. 74. East window »f the same. 

No. 75. Tablet commemorative of the building of the east window 
of the same church, in 1587. 

No. 76. Font at the same church. 

No. 77. Effigy carved in low relief on tomb slab, now lying in the 
chancel of the abbey church. The date of this carving cannot be 
older than the 16th century. The costume of the figure is rather 
singular ; it consists of a loose garment reaching to the ankles, with 
tight sleeves. Over this is another and still looser dress reaching to 
the knees, and over all is a long full cloak fitting tightly to the throat, 
and thrown open, to show the inner clothing. The right hand rests on 
the right hip, while the left hand grasps a massive crook- headed staff, 
the curve pointing outwards. The mitre is of lofty proportions, and 
apparently devoid of any ornament or jewellery, if we except two broad 
ribbons which flutter behind it. Over the right shoulder is a shield 
without armorial bearings, but surmounted by a helmet in profile, and 
crested with a mermaid holding aloft the comb and glass. In the old 
church of Tristernagh, near Edgeworthstown, a tombstone to the me- 
mory of the family of Meares (or Mares) bears for crest a mermaid. I 
offer this fact for what it is worth in aiding to determine the name of 
the ecclesiastic whose tomb I have described. 

No. 78. The Cross of Duleek. This is not, properly speaking, 
a cross, but rather a rectangular monolith, with decorated apex. 
An inscription on its 8. W. face states that it was 'builded' by 
Jenet Dowdall, wife to "William Bathe, of Athcarn, Justice of Her Ma- 
jesties Court of Common ' Plees,' for him and her a. d. 1601. He de- 
ceased the 25th of October, 1599." This pillar is decorated on its N.W. 
and N. E. faces by rude full-length figures of saints, the lowest being 
that of St. Kenane, the patron of Duleek. 

No. 79. Tablet commemorative of the building of the bridge of Du- 
leek in 1587. 

No. 80. Tablet from the old barn (? bawn) of Bellewstown, bearing 
the arms of Bellewe and Nugent. 

No. 81. Tablet from Mr. Maxwell's garden at Bellewstown, bearing 
the arms of Bellewe and Plunket, and the date 1598. 

No. 82. Plan of the old chapel of the barn of Bellewstown, erected 
at the close of the 16th century by Sir John Bellewe, Knight. This 
building is now used as a stable attached to the house and farm yard of 
Mr. Maxwell. 
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No. 83. Window from the S. wall of the said old church. 

No. 84. Remains of the east window of the said old church. 

Had this consecrated building, erected and used for sacred purposes 
by the piety of one of our ancient nobles, been converted into a barn or 
storehouse for the reception of the " fruits of the earth," I should have 
felt somewhat resigned at its spoliation ; but that it should be desecrated 
by the odour of cattle, and the proverbially racy language of grooms 
and stable boys, is something not exactly commendable, even on the 
strictest grounds of convenience or economy. 

No. 85. The white cross on the roadside near Duleek, Co. Meath 
(W. face). 

No. 86. The same, showing the E. face. 

This cross bears the arms of Bathe and Dowdall. From the general 
outline, style, and character of the work, as well as the attitude of the 
crucified figure, I am led to think that its design is Italian or French — 
certainly not Irish ; its date cannot be earlier than the close- of the 
16th century. 

No. 87. The wayside cross at Annsbrook, Co. Meath. This, like the 
cross of Duleek, is a monolith eleven feet six inches high, standing on 
a stepped plinth ; it bears the date 1600, and was erected by Jennet 
Dowdall for herself and husband, William Bathe, of Athcara, justice. 

No. 88. Inscription on the Annsbrook cross, Co. Meath. 

No. 89. East window of the old church of Donore, near Drogheda 
(restored). 

No. 90. Tablet from the side wall of the building attached to the 
old castle of Darlinstown, Co. Meath, bearing date 1586. 

No. 91. Tablet from the old church of Moortown, commemorating 
the death of Dame Jenet Sarsfeld, lady dowager Dunsany, a. d. 1597. 

No. 92. The Trynche tomb, from the graveyard of the old church 
of Clongill, Co. Meath. 

In the month of August, 1865, I lighted on this quaint and interest- 
ing tomb slab ; and, on communicating the discovery to the Bev. Dr. 
Brady, he kindly informed me that it was commemorative of the death 
of the ancestor of the Clancarty family. The shield bears in chief a 
lion passant, with the sun in splendour over it. ' The lower portion of 
the shield is parted per pale, the dexter side being seme with Tudor roses, 
and the sinister filled with the emblems of St. Joseph's trade — the saw, 
the chisel, the hammer, bit-and-brace and square. The legend is as 
follows : — 

HTC JACET JACOBUS . TRYNCHE . C-LEETCUS, 
RECTOR, QUONDAM . HUJUS . ECCXESEffi . DE. 
CLONGELL . EX ILLUSTRI . ET . INVICTO . SCOTINO 
GENIE . NATUS . CUM . SEX . 1IBERIS . QUI. 
HANC . VITAM . FEREGIT . BECIMO . IERIIO . HI K 
MENSIS MARIII . ANO. DOMINI . 1631 . 
MARGARETA MONTGOMRI . VXOR DEUNCTI 
ET MATER . PBEDICORUM . SEX . IIBERORUM . HOC 
FECIT. * * * CONDEBE . 
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No. 93. Tombstone of Alexander Bamewal, in the graveyard of the 
old church of Robertstown, county of Meath. 

This monument, bears the arms of Barnewal and Netterville, and the 
date 1618. The really interesting feature in this monument is the fact 
that the motto beneath the shield is in the Irish character and language, 
as follows : — 

5ait, saN, easi-a, 

which Mr. Hennessy has kindly translated for me — 
" The Englishman void of fear." 

This, I strongly suspect, is not the motto of the family ; but if not 
the Irish designation of this particular Barnwell, it is most likely a 
tribute on the part of the sculptor of the monument to the memory of 
a deceased and venerated patron. I showed the sketch of this tomb to 
a member of the Barnewal family, but he was not aware that this 
flattering motto formed a part of the armorial bearings of the family in 
question. 

No. 94. Effigies of Francis Plunket and his wife, Catherine Plunket, 
from a tomb slab in the graveyard of Eobertstown old church, county 
of Meath, bearing date 1682. The lady's head-dress and general cos- 
tume is most elaborate, and characteristic of the period, and she carries 
a fan in her right hand. The male figure is armed with buff coat and 
cuirass, the sword, and shield with the Plunket arms, being of conven- 
tional shape. 

Apropos of the Plunket arms, Sir Bernard Btirke gives an interesting 
notice on the subject in the " Dublin Penny Journal," with sketches, 
showing the various modifications which these arms underwent at 
different periods. One variety, not noticed in these remarks, viz., 
in chief a castle, without the bend dexter, is to be seen on the 
Baronstown cross, near Slane, county of Meath, and is figured amongst 
this collection (Fig. 55). 

No. 95. Emgies of "Walter Cruise and Catherine Dalton, his wife, 
from the Cruise tomb in the old church of Cruicetown, county of Meath, 
with date 1688. The male figure is dressed in buff coat and cuirass, 
with the small gorget at the neck ; his legs are encased in large jack 
boots, with stirrup guards and spurs. He is without a sword, and his 
helmet, with barred visor, is conventional. The dress of the female 
is quite characteristic of the period. It consists of a loose cape or 
tippet falling below the elbows, the hands just appearing in front, and 
holding up the robe, thus exposing the under petticoat. The shoes 
have remarkably high heels. 

No. 96. Inscription on the Cruise tomb described above. 

No. 97. Sheela-na-gig, built up in the south wall of the old mill at 
Eosnaree, on the Boyne, near Slane. 

No. 98. Granite plinth of small cross in Termonfechin graveyard, 
Co. Louth. 

No. 99. Church of St. Mell, Ardagh, Co. Longford. 

No. 100. Doorway of St. Flannin's church, at Killaloe. This illus- 
tration is given, as showing that the pilasters at either side of 

k. i. a. raoc. — vox. x. p 
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the doorway are stilted, after the Anglo -Saxon manner. For other 
illustrations of this ancient church see previous volumes. 

101. Ancient font of yellow sandstone preserved in the Cathedral 
of Killaloe. From the outline of this font, the Greek form of the 
cross on it, and the style of the foliated ornament .covering it, a por- 
tion of which is in low relief, and the remainder " grave en creu," 
I believe we may regard it as 10th century work, if not older. 



XXL — Note on the Investigation op the Pre-celtic Epoch in Ire- 
land. By Hyde Clarke, Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, Member of the German Oriental Society, Member 
of the Philological Society of Constantinople, and late President of 
the Academy of Anatolia, &c. 

[Read November 11, 1867.] 

In begging acceptance by the Royal Irish Academy of an abstract 
of my paper on the Iberians in Asia Minor, published by the Ethnolo- 
gical Society, I am desirous of enlisting the interest of the Academy in 
the extension of this branch of study. William Von Humboldt proved 
the existence in Spain of the Iberian race, which he identified with the 
present Basques. I have pursued the like investigation for Asia Minor, 
determining the existence there of Iberians, who preceded the Greeks, 
and showing their identity -with the Iberians of Spain. I am now 
applying this conjoint evidence to the investigation of the Iberian 
names in Italy and Greece, completing the chain of Iberian occupation 
in southern Europe. 

There remains the question of Iberian extension in Europe beyond 
the limits of Aquitania, and none can work this better than the mem- 
bers of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The Iberians in ABia Minor, Italy, and Spain, presented examples 
of communities in a high state of culture at an early epoch ; and the 
question is, what influence they exercised beyond their present known 
boundaries by colonization or by commerce ? So long as they were 
undisturbed by the pressure of invading nations — first the Greeks, 
afterwards the Latins and the Celts — a race which had spread itself 
through the great southern peninsulas and the islands would con- 
tinue to advance, particularly by sea. 

Thus they would be led to Britain and to Ireland. I adhere 
to the belief that the Silures were the remnant of the dominant 
Iberians in Britain. I expect that your researches will not only prove 
an ancient Iberian colonization of Ireland, but the existence there 
of descendants of such race in the present day. 

If this point can be determined, it will offer a key to many of the 
difficulties of ancient Irish history ; it will exhibit an ancient and an- 
terior civilization yielding to subsequent invasions as in other parts 
of Europe ; it will show us the Iberians there, as elsewhere, seeking 



